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had been laid at the root of the tree. Liberals were uneasy at the acts
of lawlessness committed by their Irish allies and wavered between
condemnation and justification. Mr. Gladstone " could not deny
that he found it difficult to acquit the Plan of Campaign/' but saw
in it" the certain result of misgovernment " and held that" its authors
were not one-tenth part so blameable as the Government whose
contemptuous refusal of what they had now granted was the parent
and source of the mischief." The new land legislation came too late
to stay the agitation. There were delays in bringing the law into
operation ; landlords being now less than ever disposed to help the
Government, persisted in evictions, and tenants in resistance. The
Ulster tenants too had their grievances and had somehow to be
pacified, or, like their fellows in South Ireland, repressed. Ministers
decided that, having now made the maximum concession to the
agitators, they must restore order without flinching and introduced a
drastic Crimes Bill.
This differed from all previous acts of coercion iu that it was to be
part of the permanent law of Ireland. It authorized the Irish Chief
Secretary to suspend trial by jury, and to treat as crimes in any area
that he " proclaimed " a variety of acts which were not offences else-
where. In order to pass it through the House of Commons the
Government introduced die guillotine closure, thought in those days
to be a portentous innovation and a most painful breach with the
honourable tradition-which assumed sweet reasonableness and mutual
forbearance to be enthroned in Parliament. There were loud pro-
tests, and when the Government decreed that the Crimes Bill must
be disposed of in four days, Irish and Liberals walked out together and
declined further part in the proceedings. The "protests of the Irish
were no new thing, but what was novel in this phase was the combina-
tion of Irish and Liberal with die backing of a powerful part of the
British press. This fraternizing was now general; Irish members
visited British constituencies and spoke from British platforms;
British members toured Ireland, watched coercion at work, and
brought back lamentable tales of evictions and the rough-handling
of Irish leaders by die police. Elderly Englishmen, who had never
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